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AFGHANISTAN. 24 Nov.—U.S. loan (see United States). 


ALBANIA. 18 Nov.— Yugoslavia. It was learned that the Government 
had sent a Note to the Yugoslav Government protesting against 
‘persistent provocation carried out against Albania by Yugoslay 
officials’, including frontier violations. 

23 Nov.— Yugoslavia. The Government’s reply to the Yugoslav 
Note of 12 November was published. It reaffirmed that Yugoslavia 
had betrayed the Communist cause and was now an agent of imperial- 
ism. 


ANTARCTIC. 18 Nov.—Statements were exchanged between the 
British, Argentine, and Chilean Governments extending the agreement 
reached on 18 January (see p. 43), during the 1949 to 1950 season. 


ARGENTINA. 18 Nov.—Extension of Antarctic agreement (see 
Antarctic). 


AUSTRALIA. 22 Nov.—Trade agreement with Japan (see Japan). Mr 
Chifley, Prime Minister, said that Australia’s share in the sterling area's 
purchasing programme was £A6,200,000, compared with £A3,800,000 


in 1948-9. 


AUSTRIA. 17 Nov.—Hungarian Note on frontier violations (see 
Hungary). 

21 Nov.—Devaluation. Three new rates for the schilling were 
announced: a basic rate of 14.40 to the dollar, compared with 10; 
a premium rate of 26, approximating to the free market rate; and an 
‘effective’ rate of 21.36. 

It was announced in Upper Austria that six men had been arrested 
for carrying on underground Nazi activities. 


BELGIUM. 17 Nov.—Council of Europe. The Chamber of Represent- 
atives ratified the Statute of the Council by 156 votes to 4, with 2 
abstentions. 

M. van Zeeland in London (see Great Britain). 

18 Nov.—Trade agreement with Britain (see Great Britain). 

29 Nov.—Discussions on five-Power economic union (see France). 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 23 Nov.—Tanganyika. Sir Edward 
Twining, the Governor, addressing the Legislative Council, discussed 
certain constitutional proposals based on the appointment to provincial 
councils of non-official members representative of Africans, Europeans, 
and Indians in the territory. If successful the councils might become 
electoral colleges for non-official representatives on the central legis- 
lature. He also said that the Budget was balanced at just over £'7,500,000— 
£1,300,000 more than the previous year. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 18 Nov.—Nigerian Riots. In the interests 
of public safety, police were ordered to evacuate explosives from the coal 
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mines in the Enugu area—about 280 miles east of Lagos—where about 
1,500 miners whose claim for higher wages had been turned down by the 
Government, were on strike. As the evacuation was proceeding a 
crowd of miners attacked the police, trying to disarm them and to seize 
the explosives. The police opened fire, killing eighteen men and wound- 
ing thirty-one others. Several of the police were injured. 

22 Nov.—Nigerian Riots. The newly-formed national emergency com- 
mittee in Lagos passed a resolution at a mass meeting requesting that the 
persons who had ordered the police shooting should be brought to trial. 

23 Nov.—Nigerian Riots. Mr Foot, Chief Secretary of Nigeria, told 
a press conference that the strikers in the Enugu colliery had agreed to 
return to work pending the appointment of a commission of inquiry. 
One of the men injured in the riot had since died, making a total of 
nineteen dead. He also said that the deadlock might have been averted 
had it not been for the dissensions in the miners’ union during the 
past two years. 

Disorders occurred in Aba, between Enugu and the coast. The police 
charged the crowds to stop looting, and twice opened fire. ‘'wo people 
were injured. 

25 Nov.—Nigerian Riots. Rioting and looting broke out at Port 
Harcourt. The police twice opened fire, and one man was killed. The 
police themselves suffered a number of casualties. 

26 Nov.—Nigerian Riots. The Governor declared a state of emergency 
and issued emergency regulations including the institution of a press 
censorship in the eastern provinces. 

Two further attempts at looting occurred in the eastern provinces. At 
Calabar the police dispersed the crowds without incident, but at 
Onitsha they were compelled to open fire, and three rioters were 
injured. 

27 Nov.—Appointment of commission of inquiry (see Great Britain). 

28 Nov.—Statement by Mr Creech Jones (see Great Britain). 

30 Nov.—Nigerian Riots. Sir John Macpherson, the Governor of 
Nigeria, flew to Enugu to consult with the chief commissioner of the 
eastern region. It was learned that the miners’ national emergency com- 
mittee set up after the riots, had declared itself satisfied with the 
membership of the Colonial Office commission of inquiry, and had 
ordered the miners at the Enugu pits to resume work at midnight. 


BULGARIA. 30 Nov.—Kostov Trial. The indictment of Mr Kostov, 
the former Vice-Premier, and ten others was published. They were 
accused of plotting, with Anglo-U.S. support, to overthrow the 
Government, detach Bulgaria from the U.S.S.R., and unite it to 
Yugoslavia as the eighth Republic under Marshal Tito. Mr Heath, the 
U.S. Minister to Sofia, was mentioned by name, together with several 
alleged British Secret Service agents in the Balkans. Mr Kostov was 
said to have been a member of the British Secret Service since 1942. 


BURMA. 17 Nov.—Membership of Far Eastern Commission (see Far 
Eastern Commission). 
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BURMA (continued) 
24 Nov.—Government troops were reported to have recaptured 
Taunggyi, capital of the Southern Shan States. 


CANADA. 23 Nov.—Field-Marshal Slim, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, arrived in Ottawa. 

24 Nov.—Gen. Foulkes, Army Chief of Staff, and other defence 
officers conferred with Field-Marshal Slim, who also met Mr Claxton, 
Minister of National Defence. 

30 Nov.—Mr Claxton’s statements in Paris (see France). 


CHILE. 18 Nov.—Extension of Antarctic agreement (see Antarctic), 


CHINA. 17 Nov.—U.S. official statement on arrest of U.S. Consul in 
Mukden (see United States). 

18 Nov.—Communist repudiation of Nationalist delegation to U.N. 
(see U.N. Secretariat). 

Mr Acheson’s message to thirty Foreign Ministers on treatment of 
U.S. consular staff at Mukden (see United States). 

20 Nov.—It was learned that Communist forces were within 100 
miles of Chungking. The only members of the Nationalist Cabinet re- 
maining in the city were the Prime Minister, Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, and 
the Ministers of Finance and Education. 

Gen. Li Tsung-jen, the Nationalist acting President, arrived in Hong 
Kong for medical treatment. He said in a statement that he would con- 
tinue to exercise his official functions. 

Mr Strong, the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires in Nationalist China, arrived 
in Hong Kong after closing the Embassy in Chungking. 

22 Nov.—Gen. Chu Chen, who had arrived in Hong Kong with a 
letter from Gen. Chiang Kai-shek urging Gen. Li to resume his duties 
as acting President, told a press correspondent that the continued exis- 
tence of the Nationalist Government depended on the defence or loss of 
Chungking. Gen. Chiang had told Gen. Li that he could have full presi- 
dential powers if he returned to Chungking. Gen. Pai, the Nationalist 
commander in central China and a close associate of Gen. Li, would be 
appointed Defence Minister with command of all land, sea, and air 
forces. 

Communist troops occupied Kweilin, the capital of Kwangsi 
province. 

23 Nov.—Mr Ward telephoned the U.S. Consul-General in Peking to 
say that he and the other four arrested members of the U.S. Consulate 
at Mukden had been released and returned to their homes after having 
been found ‘guilty’ by a People’s Court. Their sentences had been 
commuted to deportation. 

British Ambassador in London (see Great Britain). 

24 Nov.—Tibet. Peking radio reported that the Panchen Lama, the 
claimant to the spiritual leadership of Tibet, had sent a message to the 
Communist army from his place of exile, urging it to ‘liberate Tibet’. 

Hong Kong. Sir Leslie Gibson, Chief Justice of Hong Kong, issued 
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interim injunctions in favour of the Nationalist Government against the 
employees of the three Chinese agencies which recently went over to the 
Communists—the two air transport corporations and the Hong Kong 
branch of the National Resources Commission. 

25 Nov.—Tibet. Peking radio announced that Mao Tse-tung and 
Gen. Peng Teh-hwai had replied to the Panchen Lama stressing the 
importance of the ‘liberation’ of Tibet and its union with China. 

Opening of U.N. debate (see U.N. General Assembly, Political 
Committee). 

27 Nov.—The Nationalist Government placed ‘all China’ under 
martial law. 

The Communists claimed the capture of Shih-chu, 94 miles north- 
east of Chungking, Liuchow, 75 miles south-west of Kweilin, and 
Wuchow, the Kwangsi river port. 

28 Nov.—Communist troops were reported to be within eight miles 
of Chungking. 

Blockade. A U.S. merchant ship, the Sir fohn Franklin, was shelled 
at the mouth of the Yangtze by Nationalist warships, and received 
twelve hits. 

29 Nov.—Fighting was reported on the outskirts of Chungking. Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Chengtu, 175 miles to the north-west, where 
Gen. Yen Hsi-shen and other members of the Nationalist Government 
had moved. 

Field-Marshal Slim on Hong Kong (see United States). 


COLOMBIA. 18 Nov.—The Government announced that a ‘terrorist 
plot’, involving Liberals, Communists, and ‘Europeans of undetermined 
nationality’ had been thwarted by the arrest of over 100 persons and the 
seizure of stores of explosives at Armenia, in the Quidino region. 
Reports reaching Caracas, in Venezuela, said that sixty persons were 
killed at Armenia in fighting between civilians, police, and soldiers. 

27 Nov.—Election. A presidential election was held in which the 
Conservative Sefior Gomez, who was the only candidate because of the 
Liberal boycott, received 965,000 votes. (His inauguration was due in 


August 1950.) 


COMINFORM CONFERENCE. 29 Nov.—Moscow radio announced 
that a meeting of the Cominform had been held earlier in the month in 
Hungary, attended by delegates from the eight adhering Communist 
parties—those of the U.S.S.R., Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Italy, and France. Three resolutions were passed 
based respectively on reports by Mr Suslov (U.S.S.R.), Mr Dej 
(Rumania), and Signor Togliatti (Italy). The first declared that only the 
forces of ‘democracy and socialism’ could prevent the outbreak of a 
third world war, and set out an eight-point programme for the ‘mass 
struggle for peace’, including an expansion of the existing peace organi- 
zations combined with a ‘relentless struggle’ against right-wing 
Socialism. The second resolution condemned the Yugoslav leaders as 
spies, assassins, etc., and appealed for an open revolt against Marshal 
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COMINFORM CONFERENCE (continued) 

Tito, and for the resurrection of a ‘truly Communist Party’ in Yugo- 
slavia. The third called for a continuous struggle to unite and organize 
all the forces of the working class. Special attention should be given to 
the masses of Catholic workers, bearing in mind that religious convic- 
tions were not an obstacle to working-class unity. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 25 Nov.—European Movement. After a 
three-day meeting in Paris, the international executive bureau of the 
European Movement issued a statement criticizing the ‘negative and 
dilatory’ attitude of the Committee of Ministers towards the recom- 
mendations of the Consultative Assembly. 

28 Nov.—European Movement. M. Spaak and Mr Churchill speaking 
at a meeting of the organization in London both emphasized the 
importance of Britain’s active participation in a united Europe. 


CYPRUS. 29 Nov.—Mr Shinwell, British Secretary of State for War, 
arrived in Cyprus. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 17 Nov.—Nationalization. Dr Dolansky, 
Minister of Planning, announced that 97 per cent of the country’s 
industry was nationalized. The two-year plan which ended in 1948 had 
succeeded so well that pre-war production had been surpassed by 10 per 
cent. In the first half of 1949 production had risen to 17 per cent above 
pre-war. In its endeavour to reduce dependence on western capitalism, 
industry was developing the production of new lines. Agriculture was 
being divided between State farms, co-operatives, and small-holders, 
but peasants with larger holdings still worked 14 per cent of arable land 
and employed 60,000 workers. 

Reports reaching Vienna said that Col. David, a retired Socialist 
leader, and other members of his party had recently been arrested. 
Other reports spoke of arrests in connection with the alleged under- 
ground document sent to diplomats abroad. (see p. 743). 

18 Nov.—Espionage. The Prague State Court imposed prison sen- 
tences ranging from life to one year on thirty-five Czechs accused of acts 
against the State. The defendants included O. Novotny and Dr 
Sejnoha, two former members of the security police. 

22 Nov.— Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav Information Centre was raided 
by the police and then closed down. 

Church and State. The Slovak Board of Trustees was reported to have 
pardoned 168 Catholic priests and laymen who had been imprisoned 
for their opposition to the Government. 

23 Nov.—Yugoslav protest (see Yugoslavia). 

Mr Mayhew’s statement (see Great Britain). 

24 Nov.—Church and State. The Catholic Bishops issued a statement 
appealing to priests to support their stand against Government inter- 
ference in Church appointments and to insist on their own oath of 
loyalty to the State. 

Espionage. Eleven persons were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
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ranging from one to twenty-five years on charges of plotting to over- 
throw the Government. 

26 Nov.—Espionage. Two men were sentenced to death and four to 
life imprisonment on charges of commercial espionage for an unnamed 
western Power. 


DENMARK. 25 Nov.—London discussions on military production 
(see Great Britain). 


EGYPT. 20 Nov.—Palestine. It was learned that the customs admini- 
stration had announced that normal commercial cargoes to and from 
Palestine were now allowed free transit through Egyptian ports. 

26 Nov.—Mr Shinwell, British Secretary of State for War, arrived at 
Fayed on a visit to British troops. 


EIRE. 19 Nov.—Financial Policy. Mr Costello, Prime Minister, speak- 
ing at a dinner of the Institute of Bankers of Ireland, in Dublin, out- 
lined a programme of capital investment for productive and social pur- 
poses which would necessitate the gradual withdrawal of a substantial 
part of the sterling assets held in Britain. He also spoke of the possibility 
of introducing a dual budget system, under which revenue and capital 
outlay would be considered separately. 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION. 17 Nov.—Burma and Pakistan, 
who had been invited to become members, were represented at the meet- 
ing by their Ambassadors in Washington. 


FRANCE. 17 Nov.—Radical Socialist Party Congress. The party’s 
forty-first annual conference opened in Toulouse. 

19 Nov.—Poland. Polish Note on arrest of M. Robineau, a French 
consular official at Stettin, and on espionage charges (see Poland). 

20 Nov.—Poland. A protest was lodged with the Polish Ambassador 
about the treatment of M. Robineau. The aircraft on which he should 
have been travelling, and which had meanwhile arrived in Paris, was 
impounded and ‘homicide charges’ were filed against the Polish crew, 
following the receipt of information that M. Robineau had, in fact, 
boarded the plane. The Polish Embassy protested to the Government. 

Radical Socialist Party Congress. The conference ended after re- 
electing M. Herriot chairman of the party by 759 votes against M. 
Daladier’s 381, and after adopting a motion calling for the reform of the 
social security system, of the nationalized industries, of the electoral 
law, and of the Constitution. The party’s executive committee was em- 
powered to press for the application of these principles and if they were 
not satisfied to call another extraordinary congress once the Budget had 
been passed. 

21 Nov.—Poland. A Foreign Office spokesman denied the espionage 
charges brought against M. Robineau and two members of the Warsaw 
Embassy. Recording of alleged confession by M. Robineau (see Poland). 

22 Nov.—Germany. M. Teitgen, Minister of Information, told the 
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FRANCE (continued) 

Foreign Press Association that under no pretext and in no hypothesis 
could the French admit the principle of German rearmament or parti- 
cipation in the Atlantic Pact. 

23 Nov.—Poland. It was announced that Lieut. Myszkowski, secretary 
to the Polish military attaché, had been arrested on a charge of espionage, 
Mr Sczerbinski, the Polish Vice-Consul at Lille, was arrested on a 
similar charge. The Polish Ambassador protested to the Foreign Office. 
It was learned that the impounded Polish aircraft had been released and 
had left for Warsaw. 

Germany. Senator Thomas, chairman of the U.S. Senate Armed 
Services Committee, told a press conference in Paris that he favoured 
the organization of a certain number of German divisions with arms 
provided by other countries. This would not involve the construction of 
war materials in Germany. 

24 Nov.—Germany. M. Schuman, addressing the National Assembly 
on Germany, with particular reference to the Petersberg agreement (see 
text under Germany) gave assurances that no German rearmament was 
contemplated, that no war factories had been taken off the dismantling 
list, that there had been no discussions on the investment of French 
capital in the Ruhr, or of an extension of the Ruhr control organization 
outside Germany, and that France refused to consider the hypothesis of 
any military evacuation of Germany. After stressing the importance of 
admitting Germany to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, he said that a policy of détente must lead by careful steps to a 
peace treaty with Germany. Referring to France’s co-operation with 
Britain and the U.S.A., he said, ‘Without Britain there can be no Europe’ 
—there was no necessary contradiction between her national interests 
and those of Europe. 

Poland. Following the arrest of two more employees at the Polish 
Embassy the police visited two buildings occupied by Polish organiza- 
tions and seized a number of documents. Seventeen Poles were sub- 
sequently expelled from France. 

25 Nov.—Foreign Policy. The debate, which had been marked by its 
recurrent insistence on the theme of the Franco-British Alliance, 
ended long past midnight with the adoption by 327 votes to 249 of a 
motion implying qualified approval of the Petersberg agreement. It 
called on the Government to be most vigilant in preventing the increase 
of German industrial war potential, reasserted French opposition to the 
return of the Ruhr mines and industries to their former owners, declared 
that the internationalization of the Ruhr was essential to the peace and 
unity of Europe, and that Germany must be excluded from the Atlantic 
Pact and not accorded the right to rearm, but it approved Germany’s 
admission as an associate member to the Council of Europe on condition 
that she showed herself resolved to abide by the Statute. The motion 
asked the Government to take action with regard to the progressive 
liberation of exchanges and the unification of European economies. It 
also declared that the creation of European institutions with effective 
powers was essential to the political and economic independence of 
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Europe, regretted the unsatisfactory attitude of the Committee of 
Ministers of the Council of Europe, proposed that the O.E.E.C. 
be put at the disposal of the Consultative Assembly, and urged that the 
constitution of a united Europe be hastened. 

Strikes. A twenty-four-hour general strike for higher wages, called 
independently by the Socialist Union, Force Ouvriére, and the Com- 
munist led C.G.T., was held throughout the country with varying 
effect, in defiance of M. Bidault’s broadcast appeal for restraint. In 
industry the strike was widely effective though not complete, and the 
railway services were curtailed, but the telephone service functioned and 
many public buildings in Paris remained open. 

Poland. Nine more Polish nationals, including a member of the 
Polish Consulate at Marseilles, were expelled. Polish Note (see Poland). 

27 Nov.—Gen. Bradley, chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, 
arrived in Paris. Questioned by journalists he said: ‘We do not favour re- 
armament of Germany at this time.’ 

Poland. It was learned that the Government had replied to the Polish 
Note declaring that the circumstances of M. Robineau’s arrest violated 
the Franco-Polish convention of 1925 and maintaining that there was no 
relation between the Polish arrests of French citizens and the French 
arrests of Polish citizens. The activities of certain Polish organizations in 
France had for long been occupying the attention of the French 
authorities. 

28 Nov.—Britain. M. Mollet, Secretary-General of the Socialist 
Party, conferred in Paris with Mr Morgan Phillips, Secretary of the 
British Labour Party. 

Poland. A Ministry of the Interior spokesman said that Mr Sczer- 
binsky, who was in prison awaiting trial, was the only Polish national 
now held by the French authorities. Further arrests in Poland. (see 
Poland). 

29 Nov.—Poland. The Polish Ambassador, addressing a press con- 
ference on the Franco-Polish dispute, claimed that the conditions of 
M. Robineau’s arrest were legal and fully in accordance with the 1925 
Franco-Polish protocol. The French Government, however, by their 
arbitrary action had violated the rights of man, international law, and 
diplomatic usage, and had forced the Polish Government to take 
reprisals. Some of the expelled Poles had been forced from their offices 
at the point of the revolver and others had been beaten. Polish Note 
(see Poland). 

Economic Union. Representatives of France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg met in Paris to discuss plans for the 
proposed economic union of the five countries, for submission to the 
O.E.E.C. Three sub-committees were appointed to study the economie, 
financial, and general problems involved. 


GERMANY. 17 Nov.—Western Germany. The High Commission 
authorized the Federal Government to join the International Patent 
Institute at the Hague, and the European Customs Study Group in 
Brussels. It also promulgated a law declaring null and void Nazi legis- 
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GERMANY (continued) 
lation by which German nationality had been imposed on nationals of 
France and Luxembourg. 

Mr Bevin’s statements on Germany (see Great Britain). 

Rearmament. Mr Truman’s denial of reports (see United States). 

Nauheim Circle. It was learned that the provincial Government of 
Rhineland-Palatinate in the French Zone, had banned a congress of 
Professor Noack’s Nauheim Circle, due to be held at Rengsdorf. The 
reasons given were the ‘danger to security and order’ likely to result 
from the presence of East German political leaders, with their admitted 
intention ‘to undermine the Constitution of the Federal Republic’. 

20 Nov.—Refugees. An organization called the Freedom League of 
Central Germany was formed in Bonn to represent the interests of 
refugees from the Soviet Zone. It was stated at the meeting that since 
1945, 1,700,000 such refugees had arrived in the western Zones, and 
that they were still coming in at the rate of 35,000 a month. 

Foreign Trade. The last report issued by the Joint Export-Import 
Agency showed that the rate of improvement in trade in Western 
Germany in the second half of 1949 was less than in the preceding 
twelve months, and that the rate of recovery in exports must be im- 
proved if the country were to stand on its own feet by 1952. 

21 Nov.—Western Germany. Mr McCloy, the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner, received Dr Schumacher, the Social Democratic leader, at his 
residence near Frankfurt. 

Mr Morgan, financial adviser to Mr McCloy, resigned over a dis- 
agreement on the competence of his office in relation to that of the 
E.C.A. in Germany. 

Gen. Bishop, the British Commissioner in North Rhine-Westphalia, 
banned a meeting of the ‘Society of friends of Otto Strasser’ due to be 
held in Diisseldorf. 

Rearmament. Foreign Office denial of reported discussions on estab- 
lishment of west German army (see Great Britain). An R.A.F. spokes- 
man in Berlin denied a report in the Soviet-licensed press that German 
specialists were being recruited for service with the R.A.F. 

22 Nov.—Western Germany. At a final meeting between the three 
High Commissioners and Dr Adenauer at the Petersberg agreement 
was reached on the steps necessary to give effect to the Foreign Mini- 
sters’ decisions. 

Rearmament. In response to rumours originating in the U.S.A. that 
western Germany might be allowed a small army, the Christian 
Democratic party’s press service in Bonn issued a statement declaring 
that the German standpoint had been finally defined by the Chancellor 
with the words: ‘I do not want a German army’, and that this view was 
shared by the overwhelming majority of the German people. M. 
Teitgen’s statement (see France). 

Dismantling. About 20,000 workers at the Watenstedt-Salzgitter 
steelworks near Hanover stopped work as a protest against the apparent 
omission of the plant from the list of those likely to be spared from dis- 
mantling. 
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Eastern Germany. Herr Grotwohl, Prime Minister, announced the 
arrest of eight people, including a former Provincial Minister of Labour, 
for ‘crimes against the people’s property’. They were accused of trans- 
ferring assets from the nationalized Continental Gas Company in 
Dessau to western Germany. 

23 Nov.—Senator Thomas on German rearmament (see France). 

24 Nov.—Western Germany. Dr Adenauer submitted to the Lower 
House the agreement between the Allied High Commission and him- 
self—the Petersberg agreement. After a preamble declaring that the 
primary objective was the incorporation of the Republic as a peaceful 
member of the European community, and that progress towards this 
objective must depend on the re-establishment of a true sense of 
security in western Europe, the agreement ran as follows (text): 

1. The High Commission and the Federal Government are agreed to 
promote the participation of Germany in all those international organi- 
zations through which German experience and support can contribute 
to the general welfare. They record their satisfaction at the various steps 
already achieved in this direction, including German participation in the 
O.E.E.C., the desire expressed on both sides that the Federal Republic 
should be promptly admitted to the Council of Europe as an associate 
member, and the proposed signature of a bilateral agreement with the 
Government of the United States of America covering E.C.A. assistance. 

2. The Federal Government, appreciating the desirability of the 
closest possible co-operation by Germany in the rehabilitation of 
western European economy, declares its intention of applying for 
membership of the International Authority for the Ruhr in which, at 
present, the Federal Government is only represented by an observer, 
it being understood between both parties that German accession will 
not be subject to any special conditions under Article 31 of the agree- 
ment for the establishment of the authority. 

3. The Federal Government further declares its earnest determina- 
tion to maintain the demilitarization of the Federal territory and to 
endeavour by all means in its power to prevent the re-creation of armed 
forces of any kind. To this end the Federal Government will co-operate 
fully with the High Commission in the work of the Military Security 
Board. 

4. It is further agreed between them that the Federal Government 
shall now initiate the gradual re-establishment of consular and com- 
mercial relations with those countries where such relations appear 
advantageous. 

5. The Federal Government affirms its resolve as a freely elected 
democratic body to pursue unreservedly the principles of freedom, 
tolerance, and humanity which unite the nations of western Europe and 
to conduct its affairs according to those principles. The Federal 
Government is firmly determined to eradicate all traces of Nazism from 
German life and institutions and to prevent the revival of totalitarianism 
in this or any form. It will seek to liberalize the structure of government 
and to exclude authoritarianism. 

6. In the field of decartelization and monopolistic practices the 
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Federal Government will take legislative action corresponding to deci- 
sions taken by the High Commission in accordance with Article 2 (B) 
of the occupation statute. 

7. The High Commission has communicated to the Chancellor the 
terms of an agreement reached by the three Powers for the relaxation of 
the present restrictions on German shipbuilding. The main provisions 
now agreed are as follows:— The construction of ocean-going ships, ex- 
cluding those primarily designed for passengers, and tankers up to 7,200 
tons, fishing vessels up to 650 tons, and coastal vessels up to 2,700 tons 
not exceeding 12 knots service speed may begin forthwith. The number 
of such ships to be constructed shall not be limited. The Federal 
Government may, with the approval of the High Commission, acquire 
or construct before 31 December 1950, six special ships exceeding these 
limitations of size and speed. Further particulars on this point were 
communicated to the Chancellor. The Federal Chancellor raised the 
question of the construction and repair of ships in German shipyards for 
export. The High Commissioners informed him that this matter was not 
discussed by the committee of experts, and that they were not in a posi- 
tion to give him a final decision on it. However, they will meanwhile 
authorize German shipyards to construct for export ships of the types 
and within such limits of numbers as are applicable to construction for 
the German economy; they will authorize the repair of ships without 
restriction. 

8. On the question of dismantling, the High Commission has review- 
ed the present position in the light of the assurances given by the 
Federal Government and has agreed to the following modification of the 
programme. The following plants will be removed from the reparations 
list and dismantling of their equipment will cease forthwith: 

(a) Synthetic oil and rubber plants.—Farbenfabriken Bayer, Lever- 
kusen, and Chemische Werke Hiils (except for certain research equip- 
ment at these plants involving an important security element); Gelsen- 
berg Benzin A.G., Gelsenkirchen; Hydrierwerke Scholven A.G., 
Gelsenkirchen-Buer; Ruhroel G.m.b.H., Bottrop; Ruhrchemie A.G. 
Oberhausen-Holten; Gewerkshaft Viktor, Castrop-Rauxel; Krupp 
Treibstoff-Werke, Wanne-Eickel; Steinkohlenbergwerk Rhein Preussen, 
Moers; Dortmunder Paraffin Werke, Dortmund; Chemischewerke 
Essener Steinkohle, Bergkamen. 

(6) Steel plants—August Thyssen Hiitte, Duisburg-Hamborn; 
Hiittenwerke Siegerland A.G., Charlottenhiitte, Niederschelden; 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke, Krefeld; Hiittenwerke Niederrein A.G., 
Duisberg; Kléckner Werke A.G., Diisseldorf; Ruhrstahl A.G., Hen- 
richschiitte, Hattingen; Bochumer Verein A.G., Gusstahlwerke, 
Bochum (except that electric furnaces not essential to the functioning of 
the work will continue to be dismantled or destroyed). 

(c) Further dismantling at the I.G. Farben plant at Ludwigshafen- 
Oppau will not take place except for the removal of the equipment for 
the production of synthetic ammonia and methanol to the extent pro- 
vided for in the reparations programme. 
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(d) All dismantling in Berlin will cease and work in the affected plants 
will be again rendered possible. 

It is understood that equipment already dismantled will be made 
available to I.A.R.A. (Inter-Allied Reparations Agency) except in the 
case of Berlin. The present modification of the reparations list will not 
affect the existing prohibitions and restrictions upon the production of 
certain materials. Dismantled plants may be reconstructed or re- 
equipped only as permitted by the military security board and those 
plants at which dismantling has been stopped will be subject to suitable 
control to ensure that the limitation on the production of steel 
(11,100,000 tons per annum) is not exceeded. 

g. The question of the termination of the state of war was discussed. 
Although such termination may be regarded as consistent with the spirit 
of this protocol it presents considerable legal and practical difficulties 
which need to be examined. 

10. The High Commissioners and the Federal Chancellor have signed 
this protocol with the joint determination to carry into effect the pur- 
poses stated in the preamble hereof and with the hope that their under- 
standings will constitute a notable contribution to the incorporation of 
Germany into a peaceful and stable European community of nations. 

Dr Adenauer, expressing his satisfaction with the agreement, said that 
for the first time since the capitulation German equality of rights in 
negotiation had been recognized. Referring to the misery and suffering 
brought about by National Socialism and the war, he said that Germany 
must recreate confidence among the nations. This could only be done 
step by step, and nothing would be gained by seeking to benefit from 
lack of unity amont the other Powers. By becoming a member of the 
Ruhr Authority, Germany assumed no new obligations but acquired the 
right to exercise her own free votes and, moreover, gained an oppor- 
tunity to seek a revision of the Ruhr Statute. The decision on dismant- 
ling had met the wishes of the Ministry of Economic Affairs to the extent 
of go per cent. Article g meant that only legal and technical difficulties 
formally stood in the way of ending the state of war. The agreement was 
a great step forward. 

The Social Democratic Party tabled a motion challenging the con- 
stitutional right of the Chancellor to conclude the agreement without the 
authority of Parliament. The debate, which continued long past mid- 
night, developed into a clash between Christian Democrats and Social 
Democrats, and was further embittered by Dr Adenauer’s quotation of 
a telegram from the trade union federation expressing qualified approval 
of the agreement. The storm broke when Dr Schumacher used the 
phrase ‘Federal Chancellor of the Allies’. He refused to retract and, by 
a decision of the Council of Elders, was suspended for twenty parlia- 
mentary days. 

M. Schuman’s speech (see France). 

Eastern Germany. The Soviet-licensed Berlin press announced that 
the number of Soviet officials in eastern Germany was to be ‘very 
greatly reduced’. 

Herr Selbmann, Minister for Industry, issued a statement ordering 
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all nationalized undertakings to prepare a report on all incidents sug- 
gesting the existence of ‘monopoly capitalist influences’ in the concerns, 

25 Nov.—Western Germany. Sir Brian Robertson, the British High 
Commissioner, addressing a press conference at the Petersberg on 
behalf of the Allied High Commission, said that the agreement just 
reached with the Federal Government should not be regarded as a 
stepping stone for further demands. The Occupation Statute was due 
for review in the autumn of 1950, and the programme now launched was 
intended to cover the intervening period. The Chancellor had assured 
the High Commission that his Government would use their influence 
and authority to ensure that the balance of the dismantling programme 
would proceed without obstruction. Asked whether he considered Dr 
Adenauer’s signature as binding, Sir Brian Robertson said that since 
Dr Adenauer had been elected according to democratic practice, ‘we 
regard him as the representative of the German people’. 

Dr Adenauer emphasized at a press conference the advantages gained 
by the Petersberg agreement and again made it clear that he had com- 
mitted himself to a policy of complete co-operation with the Allies. 

Resolution of French National Assembly (see France). 

Eastern Germany. The Socialist Unity Party press service published 
a statement criticizing the policy of Professor Hickmann and Professor 
Fascher, leaders of the C.D.U. in Saxony and Saxony-Anhalt respec- 
tively. 

27 Nov.—Western Germany. Mr Johnson, the U.S. Secretary of 
Defence, arrived in Frankfurt from Philadelphia. He told a press con- 
ference that the U.S.A. had ‘no intention or plan for the armament of 
Germany’. Later he held consultations with senior officers of the U.S. 
European command. 

Gen. Bradley’s denial of German rearmament (see France). 

Mr McCloy returned to Frankfurt after a two-day visit to London. 

It was learned that the High Commission had passed two laws 
repealing a number of allied ordinances and laws. One of the new laws 
extended the jurisdiction of the German courts while limiting their 
authority over allied personnel and safeguarding the right to transfer to 
the courts of the occupation authorities cases which affected the re- 
served powers of the High Commission. 

28 Nov.—Berlin. Mr Johnson, the U.S. Secretary of Defence, paid 
a short visit to Berlin. He told reporters that west Berlin was an integral 
part of the U.S. defence system. He also reaffirmed that the U.S.A. was 
not considering the creation of a German army. 

Mr Mayhew’s denial of German rearmament and his statement on 
refugees (see Great Britain). 

Poland. At a reception of the Communist Politburo of eastern 
Germany held in Berlin in honour of the twenty-seven Polish officials 
expelled from France, Herr Grotewohl pledged a lasting friendship 
between Germany and Poland. The Poles held a press conference at 
which they accused the French of using ‘Gestapo methods’. 

29 Nov.—Western Germany. The appointment of six State Sec- 
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retaries was announced: Herr Ritter von Lex (Interior); Herr Hartmann 
(Finance); Dr Sonnemann (Agriculture); Herr Sauerborn (Labour); 
Dr Steinmetz (Posts and Telegraphs); Dr Schreiber (Refugees). 

Mr Johnson’s reaffirmation that German rearmament was not being 
considered (see Great Britain). 

Mr Morgan Phillips, the general secretary of the British Labour 
Party, arrived in Bonn and conferred with Dr Schumacher and other 
Social Democratic leaders. 

30 Nov.—Western Germany. Mr McCloy speaking to a press confer- 
ence in Frankfurt about the tripartite decision to abolish restrictions on 
the formation of political parties said that the allies would be able, if 
they wished, to take action under their reserved powers against any neo- 
Nazi or strongly Nationalist Party. But the Germans now had the main 
responsibility for preventing such developments. 

Mr Mayhew on employment of Germans in civil aviation (see Great 
Britain). 

Dr Schumacher, speaking in Bonn, renewed his criticism of the 
Government’s attitude in the negotiations with the Allied High Com- 
mission and said that Dr Adenauer had acted under pressure. 

Canadian opposition to rearming Germany (see France). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 17 Nov.—Review of Foreign Affairs. Mr Bevin, 
Foreign Secretary, opened a Commons debate by referring to the recent 
large number of international conferences which had covered the 
interests of three great sectors of the free world—the Commonwealth, 
North America, and Europe—and at all of which the U.K. had been 
represented. Britain had to reconcile her responsibilities to all three, and 
there were also overriding obligations to the U.N. The problem of the 
financial disequilibrium between the sterling and the dollar areas must 
be solved, for it tended to undermine all political efforts for peace. The 
problem could not be solved by Britain alone. Britain did not want 
Marshall aid after 1952, but her economy depended on some of the raw 
materials she obtained from the western hemisphere, and in order to pay 
for these she must have confidence that the U.S. market would accept 
her goods and that its tariffs would be adjusted accordingly. The 
amount involved was small. If the U.S.A. would absorb about $9 billion 
worth a year Britain would be able to buy the raw materials she needed 
and to end her post-war difficulties. 

At their meeting in Paris, the Committee of Ministers of the Council 
of Europe had agreed unanimously on all the decisions reached. He was 
sure that these meetings were going to prove vital to the unity of Europe. 
The most important question had been the admission of Germany as an 
associate member. He begged the House to be very moderate in dealing 
with the German problem, for there were many bitter memories and 
feeling was probably much more bitter in France. There should be no 
party strife about this problem; it was one where they must act with care 
and look ahead. The Government wanted to pursue a policy which 
would result in integrating the German population with the rest of 
Europe in a way in which they would not be dominant but co-operative. 
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It had been impossible to make a definite decision about Germany's 
admission to the Council because the U.S.A., as an Occupying Power, 
had first to be consulted. Referring to the Consultative Assembly’s 
request that new admissions to the Council should be made subject to 
a majority vote in the Assembly, he said that this would have meant 
handing over the foreign affairs of a country to an assembly of indivi- 
duals and was therefore unacceptable. The Ministers were willing to 
consult and get information but beyond that they could not go. 

The Consultative Council of the Brussels Treaty Powers had reviewed 
impending military expenditure for Western European Defence. The 
next step was to work the Brussels military organization into the Atlantic 
Treaty. Britain had given assurances to her Continental partners that in 
the process nothing would be done to loosen the close-knit structure 
developed under Western Union. France had been particularly con- 
cerned and she had been told that there were no grounds to doubt the 
sincerity of British solidarity. 

Turning to Germany he said that, subject to a satisfactory agreement 
on other points, some modification of the dismantling programme was 
contemplated. He had not, however, been impressed by the case pre- 
sented—especially on the steel side. The Germans were not operating 
even the amount allowed, yet they were asking, on psychological 
grounds, for 16 million tons capacity. He urged the House not to be 
taken in by propaganda, or by prejudice either. In no circumstances 
would the Government give way on war plants. France’s anxieties must 
be remembered, and there must be assurances on security. At the same 
time the economy of Germany must be put on a proper footing to en- 
sure that she could play her part in an integrated European economy. 
He could say no more about the directive pending the outcome of the 
current negotiations in Germany. There was no question of a Diktat. 

The Government’s chief aim since the breakdown of four-Power 
collaboration had been to consolidate and revive a free Europe and to 
arrest the spread of Communism, with the object of bringing about a 
sound relationship between Europe, the Commonwealth, and the 
U.S.A., and of establishing one free world. There had been a lot of mis- 
understanding on the Continent and elsewhere about Britain’s real 
attitude, and it had been necessary for Sir Stafford Cripps to clear this 
up in a speech before the O.E.E.C. It was now generally recognized that 
Britain intended to co-operate fully with her European friends in work- 
ing out a practical solution of economic problems. He spoke with satis- 
faction of the progress made under the Atlantic Treaty, and after 
friendly references to France and Italy he declared that as a result of co- 
operation between the western Powers, ‘people could breathe more 
freely and with greater confidence than they could before’. 

Mr Churchill, replying for the Opposition, began by referring to the 
controversy about ‘unconditional surrender’ in the debate on 21 July. 
After having consulted the records he could now affirm that he had dis- 
cussed the phrase with President Roosevelt and consulted the Cabinet 
before the end of the Casablanca conference. He then criticized the 
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Government’s handling of dismantling policy in Germany. He spoke in 
favour of recognizing Spain, and also, for reasons of convenience, the 
Chinese Communist Government, though such a step should be taken 
in consultation with the Commonwealth and the U.S.A. He strongly 
criticized British support in the General Assembly for Czechoslovakia’s 
candidacy to a seat on the Security Council. 

Economic Policy. Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
told a press conference that stocks of food and raw materials had in- 
creased during the past six months by about £100 million, at prices for 
the end of 1948. He also said that there was a general rise in production 
of about 6 per cent compared with the previous year, and of 8 per cent 
in the manufacturing industries. 

Belgium. M. van Zeeland, the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Foreign Trade, arrived in London for discussions on Anglo- 
Belgian trade and finance. 

Mr MacDonald in Indo-China (see Indo-China). 

Contribution to Malayan defence (see Malaya). 

18 Nov.—Extension of Antarctic agreement (see Antarctic). 

Belgium. The Treasury announced that Sir Stafford Cripps and M. 
van Zeeland had agreed on the terms of Anglo-Belgian trade for the 
period until 31 March 1950. The arrangement, which was based on the 
trade and payments agreement which expired on 31 October, would 
come into effect immediately. 

Nigerian riots (see British West Africa). 

20 Nov.—E.R.P. Sir Stafford Cripps, broadcasting in the European 
services of the B.B.C., spoke of Britain’s co-operation within the 
O.E.E.C. and said there was nothing in her position in the sterling area 
to prevent her from playing a full part in the economic integration of 
western Europe. 

21 Nov.—Gen. Smuts arrived in London. 

Groundnuts. Mr Strachey, Minister of Food, in a statement to the 
House on the report of the Overseas Food Corporation, reaffirmed his 
faith in the groundnuts scheme. He recognized that the experience 
gained had cost substantial sums of money and that the difficulties 
involved in opening up East Africa had been underestimated. But in 
spite of the difficulties the Government were convinced of the necessity 
of proceeding with the scheme. The board had been reconstituted and 
now enjoyed the fullest confidence of the Government. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery in Washington (see United States). 

Germany. A Foreign Office spokesman categorically denied reports 
that discussions had taken place at the Paris conference on the pos- 
sibility of establishing a small army in western Germany. ‘We have 
not contemplated and we do not now contemplate any such develop- 
ment.’ 

22 Nov.—Arrest of British subject in Hungary for espionage (see 
Hungary). 

Trade agreement with Japan (see Fapan). 

Israel. Gen. Smuts, who had come to Britain for the purpose, spoke 
at a dinner to mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of Dr Weizmann, the 
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President of Israel. He said that the Battle of Britain and the resurrec- 
tion of Israel were among the human highlights of the epoch. Dr Weiz- 
mann had wrought for his people a miracle of history. He urged Britain 
and Israel to forget their small differences and continue their old 
comradeship in the service of mankind. 

Mr Shinwell in Tripoli (see Libya). 

Yugoslavia. It was announced that as a result of Cominform ten- 
dencies within the British-Yugoslav Association, a rival body, the 
Anglo-Yugoslav Friendship Society had been set up. 

Atlantic Pact. A two-day conference ended at the U.S. Embassy be- 
tween the U.S. mutual defence assistance survey team and a Norwegian 
military group to ‘explore possibilities of additional production in 
Norway with the assistance of materials and machine-tools provided by 
the U.S.A. under the terms of the Mutual Defence Assistance Act’. 

Colonial Office statement on trust areas (see U.N. General Assembly), 

23 Nov.—Wages and Prices. The General Council of the T.U.C. 
endorsed the policy drawn up by its special economic committee and 
issued an eight-point statement to all affiliated unions recommending 
that in view of the gravity of the economic position all claims for higher 
wages should be postponed so long as the price index, then standing at 
112, remained below 118. While recognizing that certain cases of lower- 
paid workers might call for consideration, it urged that the possibility 
should be explored of helping them by incentive schemes. 

Insurance. The Labour Party Executive announced that it had decided 
that industrial insurance companies should not be nationalized but be 
reorganized on the basis of mutual ownership. 

Field-Marshal Slim in Ottawa (see Canada). 

China. Sir Ralph Stevenson, Ambassador in China, arrived in 
London. 

Tass Agency. Lord Jowitt, the Lord Chancellor, replying to a speech 
by Lord Vansittart on the claim of Tass to State privilege, told the Lords 
that the Government had decided to set up an inter-departmental com- 
mittee to consider whether the law afforded to organs of foreign States 
a wider immunity than was desirable, or strictly required by the 
principles of international law. 

'zechoslovakia. Mr Mayhew told the House at question time that 
Britain had supported Czechoslovakia’s candidacy to a seat on the U.N. 
Security Council because of the tradition that had grown up in the 
General Assembly on the allocation of seats. By their action, however, 
the Government were in no way condoning the Czechoslovak régime. 

24 Nov.—Publication of Petersberg agreement (see Germany). 

Wages and Prices. Mr Attlee issued a statement commending the 
decision of the T.U.C. 

Iron and Steel. With the acceptance by the House of Lords of the 
Government’s amendments to the Iron and Steel Bill, postponing the 
vesting date until after the General Election, the Bill became Law. 

25 Nov.—Atlantic Pact. Discussions were concluded at the U.S. 
Embassy between members of the M.D.A.P. survey team and a Danish 
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group, on the possibilities of increased military production in Denmark 
with the help of U.S. materials and machine tools. 

Defence. ‘The Admiralty announced that, with a view to furthering the 
exchange of naval technique and information, arrangements had been 
made for an exchange of naval units between the Royal New Zealand 
Navy and the Royal Navy. 

26 Nov.—Communist Party Conference. The party’s twenty-first 
annual conference opened in Liverpool. The report of Mr Pollitt, the 
general secretary, which was published, showed that the party’s policy 
was to raise wages, extend the social services, develop trade with the 
U.S.S.R. and the ‘peoples’ democracies’, cut military expenditure, and 
nationalize the land and further industries. 

Mr Shinwell at Fayed (see Egypt). 

27 Nov.—Mr Shinwell in Aqaba (see Transjordan). 

Nigeria. The Colonial Office announced that the Governor of Nigeria, 
in consultation with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, had ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into the disorders in the eastern 
provinces. The shairman was Sir William Fitzgerald. 

28 Nov.-—Mr Johnson, the U.S. Secretary of Defence, arrived in 
London from Berlin, and called on Mr Attlee. 

Communist Party Conference. The conference ended after approving 
the party’s General Election programme which included the nomination 
of 100 candidates. 

Nigeria. Mr Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, told the 
House at question time that he had no evidence that the Nigerian riots 
had been fomented from outside. So far the Governor had only had to 
make use of the local police services. 

A Colonial Office spokesman said that arrests had been made in 
several towns in the eastern Provinces and that five prison sentences had 
been imposed at Aba. Some concern was felt about the safety measures 
in the Enugu coal mines which were apparently still occupied by strikers. 

Field-Marshal Slim in Washington (see United States). 

Germany. Mr Mayhew reaffirmed to the House at question time that 
there had been no discussions with the U.S.A. about setting up a 
German army. He also said that there were about 8,250,000 German 
refugees from the Soviet zone and former German territories in the west 
German Republic. The immigration of these people was an international 
problem and was being considered. 

Mr Morgan Phillips in Paris (see France). 

29 Nov.—U.S.A. Mr Johnson called on Sir Stafford Cripps and also 
on Mr Alexander, Minister of Defence. He later reaffirmed to a press 
conference that there was no plan or intention of rearming Germany. 
He also said that the funds voted under the Mutual Defence Assistance 
Act would be used in part to provide modern tools for factories, and to 
bring existing equipment up to date. This would enable the countries 
concerned to bring back into production their own plants within their 
own economy. $32 million had already been released by President 
Truman. 


Mr Shinwell in Cyprus (see Cyprus). 
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Trade agreement with Portugal (see Portugal). 

Mr Morgan Phillips in Bonn (see Germany). 

Sir Percy Sillitoe in Pretoria (see South Africa). 

Field-Marshal Slim on Hong Kong (see United States). 

30 Nov.—Colonies. Lord Listowel, Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, replying to a Lords’ debate said that there was a dangerous and 
growing tendency by members of the U.N. to try to interfere in the 
administration of the British-mandated territories in West and East 
Africa. The U.K. was solely responsible for formulating policy in 
these territories and could not allow any outside authorities to usurp 
its functions. It was the Government’s duty to consider the welfare of 
the natives, and therefore to reject the advice of the General Assembly 
when it conflicted with those interests. Britain welcomed all constructive 
criticism, but U.N. criticism was too often warped by anti-British and 
anti-colonial prejudice, and was unrealistic. No agitation in the colonies 
could hasten the pace of constitutional advance, which was proceeding 
in stages in accordance with the degree of material development and 
the readiness and desire of each particular people for further res- 
ponsibilities. He also emphasized the enormous part to be played by 
British firms in the development of the Gold Coast. 

South-West Africa. Mr Mayhew told the House at question time that 
the British delegate at Lake Success had voted to exclude Mr Scott 
from presenting his case (see p. 805) because the Government con- 
sidered it an undesirable precedent for a private person to be granted 
a hearing by the General Assembly which might lead to requests for a 
hearing from any group of persons with a complaint against their own 
Governments. The justice or injustice of Mr Scott’s case was not 
relevant. 

Germany. Mr Mayhew also told the House that the decision to 
employ Germans in the civil aviation branch of the Control Com- 
mission did not mean that the Germans would be allowed to build or 
fly aircraft. They would merely be employed on subordinate ground 
work. 

Mr Shinwell in Athens (see Greece). 


GREECE. 18 Nov.—Extension of functions of Balkans Commission, 
and arms embargo against Albania and Bulgaria (see U.N. General 
Assembly). 

21 Nov.—Official figures issued by the General Staff of sentences 
passed by military courts since the adoption of the emergency law in 
June, 1946, showed that of 47,498 tried up to the end of October, 1949, 
5,322 had been sentenced to death (3,033 executed), 16,788 given 
prison terms, and 25,388 acquitted and released. A further 5,425 were 
detained pending trial. All had been tried and sentenced on a charge of 
participating in the rebellion. 

22 Nov.—Strikes. A partial strike for a 40 per cent wage increase took 
place in certain public utilities in the capital area. It was learned that 
Mr Makris, general secretary of the General Confederation of Labour, 
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had announced that unless the workers’ claims were met, at least in part, 
a general strike would be called. 

23 Nov.—An article by Mr Roussos, the ‘Foreign Minister’ in the 
‘Free Greek Government’, published in the Hungarian Communist 

ress, ascribed the recent defeat of the rebels mainly to the ‘treachery of 
Marshal Tito’. The Communists must readjust their policy in line with 
the new situation and would form new guerrilla units deep inside the 
country. They knew Greece would be liberated ‘because of the strength 
of the peace camp led by the Soviet Union’. 

24 Nov.—Strikes. Municipal workers in Athens held a twenty-four 
hour strike for higher wages. 

The withdrawal of British troops began. 

30 Nov.—Mr Shinwell, British Secretary of State for War, arrived in 
Athens on his return journey from the Middle East. He was received 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Diomides. 


HUNGARY. 17 Nov.—Austria. A Note was sent to the Austrian 
Government rejecting their protest of 27 September and accusing 
Austria of frontier violations and of helping illegal frontier crossings. 

18 Nov.—A former railway official was sentenced to death by a 
people’s court on charges of embezzlement. Fifteen others accused were 
sentenced to up to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 

22 Nov.—Espionage. ‘The Foreign Ministry announced that a 
British, a U.S., and a Hungarian official at the American-owned 
International Telephone and Telegraph and Standard Electric Com- 

anies had been arrested on grounds of ‘espionage and sabotage’, and 
that they had all confessed. 


INDIA. 22 Nov.—Trade agreement with Japan (see Fapan). 

26 Nov.—The Constitution was adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

Sardar Patel, Minister of States, announced to the Assembly that the 
integration of the States was now complete with the acceptance of the 
Constitution by Hyderabad and Mysore. 

28 Nov.—Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, said that Indo-Pakistan 
relations continued to be strained in spite of India’s efforts to improve 
them. The Finance Minister had repeatedly suggested that purchases 
from Pakistan should be reviewed at a conference between the two 
Governments, but so far no conference had been arranged. He also 
said: ‘We propose to stay where we are in Kashmir and protect Kashmir 
in accordance with our pledged word . . . and at the same time seek 
ways of solving the problem by peaceful methods.’ 


INDO CHINA. 17 Nov.—Mr MacDonald, the British Commissioner- 
General in South East Asia, called on the Emperor Bao Dai at Dalat, in 
Annam. 

24 Nov.—Statement by Mr MacDonald (see Malaya). 


INDONESIA. 17 Nov.—Eighty persons were reported to have been 
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INDONESIA (continued) 
massacred in a village near Cheribon, north-west Java, by Muslim 
terrorists. 


INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN CONFERENCE ON RURAL 
ECONOMY. 17 Nov.—A conference opened at Jos, Nigeria, to con- 
sider means of economic development in the African village community, 
Sixty delegates attended from Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, and 
their colonial and trust territories in Africa, and from South Africa, the 
U.S.A., and the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNIONS CONFERENCE. 28 Nov.— 
A conference of free trade unions opened in London to discuss the 
setting up of a new international organization distinct from the 
W.F.T.U. 


IRAQ. 27 Nov.—Expulsion of Iraqis from Persia (see Persia). 


ISLAMIC ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 25 Nov.—This conference, 
the first of its kind ever held, was opened in Karachi by Mr Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan. Sixty delegates or observers 
were present from Pakistan, Iraq, Egypt, Persia, Turkey, Afghanistan, 
North Africa, Saudi Arabia, Muscat and Oman, the Maldive Islands, 
Spanish Morocco, the Transvaal, and the Arab League. 


ITALY. 18 Nov.—Land Reform. The Council of Ministers approved 
the text of the Bill providing for the expropriation of land in Calabria for 
the use of landless peasants. 

20 Nov.—Land Reform. Signor de Gasperi, Prime Minister, accom- 
panied by Dr Segni, Minister of Agriculture, three members of the 
Economic Co-operation Administration, and the ‘Sila Board’ visited 
Calabria to inspect the work being done on the Sila plateau, where 
20,000 acres of land were being developed for the use of 1,000 peasant 
families with the help of E.R.P. funds. Speaking at an isolated settle- 
ment he said that the project must be considered ‘a springboard to- 
wards greater things to come’. It was, however, an emergency measure 
and not part of the National land reform scheme where, partly for 
financial reasons, the same rhythm could not be adopted. He gave a 
warning to landowners that the ‘hour of social justice has struck and 
that they must overcome their resistance’ in the national interest. To the 
peasants he said that the Government had made a gesture of reconcilia- 
tion and he hoped that the agreements reached would be kept. He 
denied that the Government had been forced by bloodshed into making 
concessions, since the Minister of Agriculture had already had plans 
ready. 

21 Nov.—Land Reform. It was learned that Signor Scelba, Minister 
of the Interior, had received a report from the prefect of Palermo 
stating that negotiations between landowners and landless peasants in 
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Sicily had broken down and that peasants were squatting on private 
estates in increasing numbers throughout the island. 

Land Reform. Over 7,000 acres of private land were occupied by 
peasants in Campagna and Apulia. In some districts clashes occurred 
with the police. 

24 Nov.—Land Reform. Peasants seized part of a large estate at 
Matera. 

25 Nov.—Strikes. After three weeks negotiations for higher pay 
telephone workers went on strike throughout the country. 

28 Nov.—The Communist Party and the Soviet Embassy denied 
reports that the party had a monopoly of Italian exports to eastern 
Europe. The Embassy said that trade with Russia and all other east 
European countries was conducted through ‘normal trade channels’. 

Eritrea. Count Sforza, Foreign Minister, called on Britain to appeal 
to the Ethiopian Government to put a stop to attacks on Italians in 
Eritrea. 

29 Nov.—Land Reform. In a clash with the police at Torremaggiore, 
in Apulia, two peasant strikers were killed, and twelve policemen 
injured. Thirty arrests were made. 

Discussions on five-Power economic union (see France). 

30 Nov.—Land Reform. It was learned that Signor Scelba had 
ordered an inquiry into the events at Torremaggiore, and that the 
C.G.I.L. had called for a general strike throughout the country in 
protest against the shootings. 


JAPAN. 17 Nov.—Mr Snyder, the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, 
arrived in Tokyo for discussions with occupation officials. 

22 Nov.—Trade Agreement. A trade agreement was signed between 
Japan and certain sterling area countries—Britain and her Colonies 
(excluding Hong Kong), Australia, India, New Zealand, and South 
Africa—for the period July 1949 to June 1950. It was estimated that 
under the arrangement Japan would make new purchases of cereals and 
raw materials amounting to about £55 million, while the sterling area 
countries would make new purchases of manufactured goods amounting 
to about £45 million. It was agreed that Japan’s favourable balance of 
trade of about £10 million, built up before the end of June 1949, should 
be treated as working capital to carry on trade with the sterling area. 


LIBYA. 22 Nov.—Mr Shinwell, the British Minister of War, arrived in 
Tripoli on the first stage of his visit to British troops in North Africa. 


LUXEMBOURG. 29 Nov.—Discussions on five-Power economic 
union (see France). 


MALAYA. 17 Nov.—The Financial Secretary, Mr Godsall, announced 
to the Federal Legislative Council in Kuala Lumpur that Britain would 
contribute £3 million during the following year towards the defence and 
security of the Federation. This would cover more than half the esti- 
mated cost of emergency and defence expenditure. 
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MALAYA (continued) 

24 Nov.—Mr MacDonald, Commissioner-General for South East 
Asia, said in a statement issued in Singapore that during his tour of 
Indo China he had been impressed by the results of the recent political 
developments there. Local and provincial power had already been trans- 
ferred by the French to the Viet Namese authorities and negotiations 
were in progress for the transfer of power in central Government 
affairs. The Cambodian rulers were extremely satisfied with the Paris 
agreement. 

27 Nov.—A statement issued by the Federation police in Kuala 
Lumpur said that 214 jungle squads had been raised, specially trained 
in tactics similar to those of the bandits. In Johore they had killed 216 
bandits and had been instrumental in bringing about many arrests. 

30 Nov.—Following the establishment of a resettlement camp at 
Mawai, near Kota Tinggi over a potential area of 35,000 acres for 
persons detained under emergency regulations at Kluang and Majedie, 
the Johore Government announced the organization of a concentrated 
drive upon all squatter areas in the State to bring full administrative 
control up to the jungle’s edge. 


NETHERLANDS. 29 Nov.—Discussions on five-Power economic 
union (see France). 


NEW ZEALAND. 22 Nov.—Trade agreement with Japan (see fapan). 
25 Nov.—Exchange of naval units with Britain (see Great Britain). 
30 Nov.—Elections. The two-day general election ended with the 

defeat of the Labour Party which had been in power since 1935. The 

National Party won 46 seats (previously 38), and the Labour Party 

34 (41, with 1 Independent Labour). Labour retained the four Maori 

seats. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 18 Nov.—The Council, meeting in 
Washington, approved the establishment of a ‘defence, financial, and 
economic committee’, with headquarters in London, to work in close 
contact with the military production and supply board. The establish- 
ment of the latter body was also approved. It was agreed to set up a 
liaison group in Washington to ensure co-operation between the board 
and the military bodies. The Council approved a proposal for increasing 
production of modern military equipment, with the proviso that priority 
should be given to economic recovery in western Europe. 

28 Nov.—The Chiefs-of-Staff of Britain, the U.S.A., and France— 
Admiral Fraser, deputizing for Field-Marshal Slim, Gen. Bradley, and 
Gen. Lechéres—met in Paris for a preliminary examination of defence 
problems. 

29 Nov.—The Military Committee consisting of the Chiefs-of-Staff 
of the twelve signatory Powers had two meetings in Paris. 

30 Nov.—Mr Claxton, the Canadian Minister of Defence, who was 
in Paris for the next day’s meeting of Defence Ministers, told a press 
conference that there was ‘no competition whatever between Western 
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Union and the North Atlantic Pact Organization’. Of Canadian-U.S. 
relations he said: ‘We have the closest possible working defence 
arrangements in every sense.’ He also said he was against rearming 


Germany. 


NORWAY. 18 Nov.—Communist Party. The Communist organ 
Friheten announced that three former members of the party’s national 
executive, who had withdrawn from office after the recent expulsion of 
P. Furubotn, had also been expelled on the grounds of disloyalty in the 
struggle against “Titoists’. 

22 Nov.—London consultations on U.S. military assistance (see 
Great Britain). 


PAKISTAN. 17 Nov.—Membership of Far Eastern Commission (see 


Far Eastern Commission). 
28 Nov.—Pandit Nehru on Indo-Pakistan relations (see India). 


PALESTINE. 17 Nov.—King Abdullah’s statements (see Transjordan). 
18 Nov.—Israel. It was learned that the Minister to Rumania had 
asked to be relieved of his post, following a steady worsening of Israeli- 
Rumanian relations over obstacles placed by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment in the way of free emigration of Jews to Israel. 
Complaint to U.N. mixed armistice commission about expulsion of 
Arabs from Israel (see Transjordan). 


PANAMA. 20 Nov.—Following an unsuccessful attempt by President 
Chanis to force the resignations of Col. Remon, the police Chief of State, 
and his two principal assistants, police patrols threatened to attack the 
presidential palace unless the President himself resigned. This he did, 
and was succeeded by the Vice-President, Mr Chiari. (Dr Chanis had 
been in office about four months.) 

21 Nov.—The Foreign Minister, Mr Lewis, and the Education 
Minister, Mr Fabrega, who had accepted office under the new President, 
resigned because he had retained in office the police chiefs who had 
forced the resignation of Dr Chanis. 

22 Nov.—Dr Chanis told the National Assembly that he had resigned 
under duress and to avoid bloodshed, and then tore up his resignation. 
His reinstatement as President was applauded by the Assembly, but 
rioting later broke out in the city. 

23 Nov.—Disorders occurred in the capital between university 
students and the police. 

24 Nov.—The Supreme Court ruled that Dr Chanis was still con- 
stitutional President. Later Dr Arias, an ex-President and leader of the 
revolutionary party, who based his claim to the Presidency on the con- 
tention that his party was defeated by fraud in the 1948 presidential 
election, was installed as President by the police clique. 

25 Nov.—The electoral grand jury proclaimed that Dr Arias had in 
reality won the 1948 presidential election. Dr Arias later announced the 
members of his Cabinet. 
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PANAMA (continued) 

State Department comment (see United States). 

26 Nov.—Dr Chanis and two other former Presidents, Sefior 
Jiminez and Sefior de la Guardia, took refuge in the American con. 
trolled Panama zone, together with Dr Jurado, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and Sefior Bellido, a Minister in Dr Chanis’s Cabinet. 

A general strike was held and one rioter was killed by the police. 

Dr Arias announced that Col. Remon, the police chief, and his two 
principal assistants had handed him their resignations, but that he had 
not yet accepted them. 

30 Nov.—It was learned that the Government had dismissed eight 
Ambassadors, five Ministers, two Chargés d’ Affaires, and four Consuls- 
General, as enemies of the régime. 


PERSIA. 17 Nov.—Shah on U.S. assistance (see Persia). 

27 Nov.—lIraq. It was learned that the Government had decided to 
order all Iraqis resident in the country to leave within three or four 
months because of Iraq’s alleged unfriendly attitude to Persia. 


POLAND. 19 Nov.—France. A Note was handed to the French 
Ambassador stating that M. Robineau, a French Consular official 
stationed at Stettin (Szczecin) had been arrested the previous day on a 
charge of espionage as he was waiting at Warsaw airport to leave for 
Paris. He had confessed to his part in the plot, and both he and his 
Polish confederates would be brought to trial. Certain employees of the 
French consulate in Breslau (Wroclaw) who had been arrested for 
espionage five months previously would also be brought to justice. Two 
members of the French Embassy in Warsaw were also implicated in a 
‘big espionage ring centred round the French Embassy and consulates’ 
and they were ordered to leave the country immediately. A strong pro- 
test was made against these illegal activities. 

20 Nov.—French protest about treatment of M. Robineau, and 
charges against crew of Polish aircraft (see France). 

21 Nov.—France. Foreign correspondents were called to the Foreign 
Ministry to listen to a recording of the alleged confession of M. 
Robineau. The Foreign Ministry spokesman said that as a result of the 
‘confession’ a spy ring of over 100 people had been liquidated. French 
denial of charges (see France). 

23 Nov.—Arrest of two diplomats in France and Polish protest (see 
France). 

24 Nov.—Raid on Polish offices in Paris, and expulsions (see France). 

25 Nov.—France. It was learned that the Government had delivered 
a Note of protest to the French Ambassador demanding the release of 
the Poles arrested in France, and reserving the right ‘to take any 
measure that may be considered appropriate’. The French were accused 
of carrying out a campaign of terror against Polish citizens and institu- 
tions in France solely for the purpose of reprisals against the arrest of 
M. Robineau. Further expulsions in France (see France). 

27 Nov.—French Note (see France). 
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28 Nov.—France. A French Embassy spokesman said that sixteen 
Frenchmen (including four Embassy and consular officials) were now 
under arrest. They had no contact with the outside world. The French 
Ambassador delivered a further protest. French statement (see France). 

Expelled officials from France in Berlin (see Germany). 

29 Nov.—Statements by Ambassador in Paris (see France). 

Warsaw radio said that a Note had been handed to the French 
Ambassador stating that, in accordance with Polish law, M. Robineau 
and the other French officials awaiting trial would not be allowed to see 
a French consul or lawyer until the inquiry had ended. M. Boite, the 
French Vice-Consul in Warsaw, was being held until the French author- 
ities had settled the case of the Polish Vice-Consul in Lille. 


PORTUGAL. 29 Nov.—It was announced in Lisbon that agreement 
had been reached with Britain on the expansion both ways of Anglo- 
Portuguese trade, subject to balance of payments considerations. 

30 Nov.—It was learned that a court in Oporto had sentenced four- 
teen men to various terms of imprisonment for subversive propaganda. 
A fifteenth man was acquitted. 


RHODESIA, NORTHERN. 29 Nov.—It was learned that the Legis- 
lative Council had passed a motion calling on the British Government to 
take the lead in setting up a Central African Federal State. 


RUMANIA. 18 Nov.—Differences with Israel (see Palestine). 

20 Nov.—Danube. It was learned that the Government had decided 
to dissolve the Rumanian Danube Steamship Company, and to transfer 
its fleet and ail its other property to the joint Russian-Rumanian 
undertaking ‘Sovrom’. 

21 Nov.—Espionage. A military court in Bucharest sentenced four 
officers to death on charges of high treason and espionage for a foreign 
Power. Eighteen others were given prison terms ranging from twenty- 
five to two years. Seven of the accused were sentenced in their absence. 
26 Nov.—Frontier treaty with the U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 18 Nov.—Discussions on south-west Africa (see 
U.N. General Assembly, Trusteeship Committee). 

21 Nov.—Gen. Smuts in London (see Great Britain). 

22 Nov.—Trade agreement with Japan (see fapan). 

Speech by Gen. Smuts (see Great Britain). 

26 Nov.—Censorship. Mr Erasmus, Minister of Posts and 'Telegraphs 
and also of Defence, stated that correspondents of overseas newspapers 
who sent out ‘slanderous’ messages must not expect him to see that all 
their reports reached their destination. The Government is ‘already 
putting its foot down.’ 

28 Nov.—South-West Africa. Dr Malan issued a statement accusing 
the United Nations of ‘interference mania’ and condemning the prin- 
ciple by which ‘agitators . . . of the Scott type . . . by-passing a country’s 
own legal Government’ could obtain entrance to its Council chambers. 
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SOUTH AFRICA (continued) 

The Government refused to place south-west Africa under U.N. 
trusteeship or to submit reports on its administration, or to account for 
recent legislation raising the territory’s self-government status. 

29 Nov.—Censorship. Mr Erasmus reaffirmed that it was the Govern- 
ment’s duty to prevent offensive messages being sent abroad, but said 
there was no question of introducing a State censorship. 

Dr Malan received Sir Percy Sillitoe, a Director at the British War 
Office, and Sir Evelyn Baring, the British High Commissioner. 

30 Nov.—Mr Swart, Minister of Justice, received Sir Percy Sillitoe 
and the British High Commissioner. 

Atomic Energy. It was announced in Pretoria that the discussions 
between the Atomic Energy Board and British and U.S. experts had 
ended and that ‘considerable progress’ had been made. 


SPAIN. 18 Nov.—The Cabinet approved the 1950 Budget and passed 
it on to Parliament. It showed a rise of about 6 per cent for revenue and 
expenditure and provided for increases in direct taxation and certain 
excise taxes. 

19 Nov.—Six members of the U.S. Armed Services Committee 
arrived in Madrid in the course of their European tour. 


TIBET. 24 Nov.—Panchen Lama’s appeal for Chinese Communist 
assistance (see China). 
25 Nov.—Chinese Communists’ reply (see China). 


TRANSJORDAN. 17 Nov.—Palestine. King Abdullah told a British 
press correspondent that he wanted a peace settlement with Israel, 
arranged by the U.N. Conciliation Commission in accordance with his 
terms and conditions concerning territorial adjustment, compensation 
for personal property held by Israel, and a submission of the settlement 
to the United Nations. He would, however, agree to direct negotiations 
with Israel provided she accepted his terms and conditions. After re- 
calling that Jordan’s treaty alliance with Britain guaranteed British 
military support if Jordanian soil was invaded, he said that his Govern- 
ment had not resorted to any formal act of annexation in Palestine 
because such an act might interfere with the work of the United 
Nations. Arab Palestine was, however, so closely linked with Jordan that 
Palestinians themselves believed there was no alternative to ultimate 
political identity. They were being integrated within the political struc- 
ture of Jordan, and four of his Ministers were Palestinians. 

18 Nov.—Palestine. It was learned that the Government had com- 
plained to the U.N. mixed armistice commission that about 500 
Beduin families had recently been driven from their land south of Beer- 
sheba by Israeli troops and that, bereft of all possessions, they had on 
8 November crossed the armistice line in the Hebron area to take 
refuge in Arab Legion territory. 

27 Nov.—Mr Shinwell, the British Secretary of State for War, 
arrived at Aqaba to visit the British garrison. 
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TURKEY. 21 Nov.—lIt was learned that the committee investigating 
the alleged plot to assassinate President Inénii and Mr Bayar had dis- 
missed the case for lack of sufficient evidence. 

30 Nov.—U.S. Diplomats’ Conference. Mr McGhee, the U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State, issued a statement in Istanbul at the con- 
clusion there of the conference of U.S. diplomats in the Middle East. 
The main purpose of the meeting had been to elaborate a programme 
to implement the policy announced by President ‘Truman at the time 
of the appointment of Mr Clapp as chairman of the U.N. survey mission 
in the Middle East. It had been agreed that the stability of the area 
depended largely on economic and social developments and that 
President Truman’s ‘Fourth Point’ programme would be of material 
assistance to this end. It was also agreed that there was no current need 
for U.S. participation in any regional military or mutual defence pacts. 


UNITED NATIONS 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

21 Nov.—The fifth annual meeting opened in Washington, attended 
by delegations from fifty-eight nations, and representatives of nearly 
100 non-Governmental organizations. The annual report stressed that 
two basic issues must be faced in the struggle against poverty and mal- 
nutrition—one was that of technical assistance to under-developed 
countries, the other the need to clear the way for expanded trade in 
agricultural goods, overcoming currency barriers and production 
restrictions. 

22 Nov.—President Truman spoke to the conference about the 
possibilities of increasing food production throughout the world and 
emphasized the importance of the latent resources in the under- 
developed areas. 

24 Nov.—Mr Andrews (U.S.A.) rejected the idea of a world com- 
modity clearing house, declaring that it would cut across international 
trade and fiscal policies. He was supported by Mr Wilson (Britain). 

28 Nov.—Following the recent admission of Indonesia, Israel, and 
Korea, Afghanistan was elected as the sixty-second member State. 

29 Nov.—It was agreed that the organization’s permanent head- 
quarters should be set up in Rome. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
29 Nov.—South Africa, India, and Ceylon signed the Annecy 
Protocol bringing the total number of signatures to seventeen. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

18 Nov.—Greece. The Assembly endorsed by 50 votes to 6, with 2 
abstentions, the Political Committee’s resolution prolonging the func- 
tions of the Balkans Commission, and calling for an arms embargo 
against Albania and Bulgaria. Another unanimous vote called on all 
States harbouring Greek children to arrange for their early repatriation. 
The Soviet proposals for an amnesty and elections in Greece were 
defeated. 
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UNITED NATIONS. GENERAL ASSEMBLY (continued) 

Arab Refugees. The U.N. Economic Survey Group for the Middle 
East issued a report to the Assembly recommending that U.N, 
emergency relief should be continued until the end of 1950. A 
long-term solution of the problem should be provided by a large scale 
public works programme in the countries harbouring the refugees, 
beginning in April 1950. This scheme, which would be supervised by a 
U.N. agency in co-operation with the Middle East Governments, 
would give employment to the refugees at a cost of $48 million. 

21 Nov.—Ex-Italian Colonies. The Assembly endorsed the proposals 
of its political committee by 48 votes to 1 (Ethiopa), with 9 abstentions, 

22 Nov.—U.N. Guard. The Assembly agreed by 46 votes to 5 to the 
establishment of a 300-man Field Service to give technical help to U.N. 
missions in the field. 

Membership. The Assembly adopted a resolution by 42 votes to 5, 
with 11 abstentions, asking the permanent members of the Security 
Council to refrain from using the veto in connection with membership 
recommendations, and to keep the pending applications under con- 
sideration. It was also agreed by 42 votes to 9, with 6 abstentions, to ask 
the International Court of Justice for an opinion on whether the 
Assembly could admit an applicant to membership without a recom- 
mendation from the Security Council. 

Trust Areas. Mr Fletcher Cooke, an official at the British Colonial 
Office, told a press conference at Lake Success that the series of resolu- 
tions recently passed by the Assembly either went beyond the terms of 
the trusteeship agreements or were an attempt to rewrite the Charter. 
They were the results of a desire to embarrass the administering 
authorities or of well-meaning ignorance. Under the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements, for instance, Britain was not only empowered 
but required to administer British Togoland and the British Cameroons 
as integral parts of the Gold Coast and Nigeria. Now the Assembly was 
requesting that they should have separate budgets and that their 
capitals should be in the territories themselves. These small areas had 
never paid their way and their deficits had been made up from the two 
neighbouring colonies, but it was proposed to give them a separate 
judicial system which they could not afford. The principle of inter- 
national trusteeship had been deliberately rejected at San Francisco, 
and the British Government could not accept a position that tended to 
instal fifty-nine nations in trust instead of one. The proposals had no 
binding force, and the British Government must fully reserve their 
position. 

23 Nov.—Atomic Energy. The Franco-Canadian resolution adopted 
by the ad hoc political committee on 14 November, was accepted by 49 
votes to 5, with 3 abstentions. Mr Vyshinsky, re-introducing the Soviet 
proposals for simultaneous conventions on prohibition and control, 
stated that if they were accepted Russia would agree to the fullest 
inspection of her atomic plants whenever the international commission 
deemed it necessary and that she would not claim a veto right. The 
U.S.S.R. must, however, keep her military installations secret so long as 
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the U.S.A. had a stockpile of atomic bombs. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
described the Soviet proposals as a ‘sham and delusion’. By insisting on 
simultaneity of prohibition and control the U.S.S.R. was asking other 
nations to trust its word alone, and in view of the Soviet record this was 
not good enough. The Russians were proposing a plan for international 
inspection and at the same time arguing that the inspectors would be 
agents of U.S. imperialism out to sabotage the U.S.S.R. This was blind 
prejudice and could only mean that Russia would reject any effective 
plan set up by the U.N. 

China. Mr Vyshinsky interrupted the debate on atomic energy by 
attacking the credentials of the Chinese Nationalist delegation and 
declaring Soviet support for the Communists’ claim to be the only 
Government of China. The Chinese delegate, Dr Chieh, protested. 


Political Committee 

19 Nov.—Armaments. The French plan for a world-wide census of 
non-atomic armaments and armed forces, with provision for U.N. veri- 
fication, was adopted by 42 votes to 5. The Soviet plan for a count of 
atomic as well as non-atomic weapons, but without provision for inter- 
national verification, was rejected by 30 votes to 6. 

24 Nov.—Ferusalem. The ad hoc committee opened its discussions by 
authorizing the participation of the Jordanian envoy. The U.S. delegate 
supported the Conciliation Commission’s plan for Jerusalem, and said 
that an immediate step must be the demilitarization of the city. 

25 Nov.—Peace Proposals. The committee rejected the Soviet pro- 
posals, and adopted the Anglo-U.S. resolution (see pp. 763-4) by 53 
votes to 5, with Yugoslavia abstaining. 

Jerusalem. Mr Sharett, the Israeli Foreign Minister, made a statement 
in the ad hoc committee on his Government’s reasons for rejecting the 
proposals of the Conciliation Commission for an international régime. 
He submitted an alternative plan under which the Israeli authorities, 
subject to the functional interest of the General Assembly, would be 
solely responsible for the protection of the Holy Places and for the free 
exercise in Jerusalem of all forms of religion. The representative of 
Jordan said that his Government could not agree to any change in the 
existing division of the city between the Arabs and Jews. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, who supported the Commission’s proposals, suggested that 
minor changes might be found to make them more acceptable to all con- 
cerned. The delegates of Greece, Pakistan, and some Latin American 
States emphatically supported some form of international control. 

China. Dr Tsiang (China) was interrupted at the opening of the 
debate by Mr Vyshinsky who said that his delegation could take no part 
in the impending discussions inspired by ‘a clique of Koumintang 
militarists’. He was joined in this attitude by the Ukraine, Poland, 
White Russia, and Czechoslovakia. Dr Tsiang then accused the U.S.S.R. 
of violating the U.N. Charter and also the 1945 Sino-Soviet treaty by 
giving moral, material, and military support to the Chinese Commun- 
ists, and by following a policy of aggressive imperialism against Chinese 
territory. He quoted many instances of such help and also gave details of 
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U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Political Committee (continued) 
Russia’s policy of aggression in Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, and 
Sinkiang. 

26 Nov.—China, Dr Tsiang tabled a resolution in line with his speech 
the preceding day, declaring that the U.S.S.R. had violated the Charter 
and the 1945 Sino-Soviet treaty, and calling on all members to refrain 
from recognizing the Peking Government and from helping the 
Communists. 

28 Nov.—China. Dr Jessup (U.S.A.) introduced a_ resolution, 
sponsored jointly with Australia, Mexico, Pakistan, and the Philippines, 
calling on all States to respect the political independence of China and 
the right of its people to choose their form of Government free from 
foreign control; to respect existing treaties; and to refrain from seeking 
spheres of influence or special economic rights within Chinese territory. 
Dr Jessup said that it was for the Chinese people to decide their future 
institutions and policy. The Assembly’s duty was to work for inter- 
national conditions in which the choice could be made without outside 
interference. The alleged breaches of the Sino-Soviet treaty were a 
matter for the International Court. Dr Tsiang’s statement that the 
U.S.S.R. had established special Soviet-controlled régimes in Man- 
churia, Inner Mongolia, and the north-west provinces was a matter of 
deep concern to the U.S.A. since it would involve a violation of the 
Yalta agreement. 

Jerusalem. The French delegate supported the Conciliation Commis- 
sion’s plan, but the Soviet group rejected it and called for the dissolu- 
tion of the Commission and for the preparation of a better plan by the 
Trusteeship Council. 

30 Nov.—Arab Refugees. A joint resolution introduced in the ad hoc 
committee by Britain, the U.S.A., France, and Turkey, called for 
the adoption of the recommendation of the U.N. Economic Survey 
Group. 


Trusteeship Committee 

18 Nov.—South-West Africa. Mr Jooste (South Africa), explaining 
his Government’s decision to submit no further reports to the U.N. on 
its administration of South-West Africa (see p. 481), said that their 
voluntary gesture in sending the information had been misconstrued by 
a number of members as giving to the U.N. supervisory jurisdiction 
over the territory. Moreover the reports had given rise to unwarranted 
criticism abroad of South African policy, which was resulting in a feeling 
of unrest among the territory’s people. Unless this were checked it 
could lead to racial repercussions throughout Africa, and the Govern- 
ment, conscious as they were of their responsibility under the mandate, 
were therefore fully justified in refusing to provide more material for 
such criticism. Judge Ingles (Philippines) accused South Africa of defy- 
ing the wishes of the U.N., and called for a vote of the severest censure 
against her, and any other steps short of expulsion from the U.N. 

21 Nov.—South-West Africa. Mr Jooste denied charges that South 
Africa had annexed the territory of South-West Africa. 
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26 Nov.—South-West Africa. Mr Scott, the English missionary 
spokesman for the south-west African tribesmen, was given a hearing in 
spite of strenuous opposition by Mr Jooste supported by Sir Terence 
Shone (Britain). Mr Scott, quoting from documents, described con- 
ditions in the territory where, he said, the natives were living under 
laws tending to make them slaves of the white man, and with no political 
representation. He declared that South Africa had not fulfilled the sacred 
trust bestowed upon it by the mandate, and proposed that the natives be 
allowed to present their own case to the U.N., and that the territory be 
brought under U.N. trusteeship. He also appealed for the return of the 
lands of which the natives had been dispossessed by the Germans. 

28 Nov.—South-West Africa. Mr Jooste declared that the Assembly 
had no authority to establish a right of petition in the case of a mandated 
territory and, acting on instructions from Capetown, he withdrew from 
the discussions as a protest against the hearing given to Mr Scott. The 
committee then adopted by 31 votes to 11 (including the U.S.A. and 
Britain), with 4 abstentions, an amended Indian resolution calling on the 
Union Government to resume the submission of reports to the U.N., 
and also requesting that the territory be placed under the trusteeship 
system. A Soviet amendment denouncing recent legislation on South- 
West Africa as a violation of the Charter was rejected by 17 votes to 12, 
with 17 abstentions. Statement by Dr Malan (see South Africa). 

29 Nov.—South-West Africa. A resolution was passed by 30 votes to 
7, with g abstentions, recommending that the question of South-West 
Africa be submitted to the International Court. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

17 Nov.—Corfu Channel. It was learned that two Dutch naval experts 
had been appointed to examine the British statement of the damages 
claimed against Albania. Sir Frank Soskice, the British Solicitor- 
General, told the Court that the original British claim for £875,000 
had been reduced to £843,947. 


SECRETARIAT 

18 Nov.—China. A second communication was received from the 
Chinese Communist Government repudiating the existing Chinese 
delegation to the U.N. 


UNITED STATES. 17 Nov.—Mr Snyder in Tokyo (see Fapan). 

China. A State Department spokesman said that the action of the 
local authorities in Mukden in arresting the U.S. Consul was a violation 
of all the public assurances given by Mao Tse-tung regarding the pro- 
tection of foreign citizens and Consular offices in China. The Peking 
Government was held entirely responsible. 

Germany. President Truman reaffirmed at a press conference that it 
was untrue that the formation of a west German army was being 
considered. Asked whether American policy was against a German 
army, he said that he was not making U.S. policy regarding Germany 
from his desk. This was a matter to be worked out by interested Powers. 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

Persia. The Shah stated that he intended to seek increased military 
aid from the U.S.A. “The security of Persia is very important for the 
peace of the Middle East and the whole world.’ 

18 Nov.—China, The U.S. Chiefs of Mission in thirty capitals, 
including London and Moscow, were instructed to deliver to the re- 
spective Foreign Ministers a personal message from Mr Acheson, 
Secretary of State, emphasizing the importance of concerted action to 
protest against the treatment of the U.S. consular staff at Mukden. This 
treatment was a violation of the basic concepts of international relations 
and as such of immediate concern to all countries interested in diplo- 
matic intercourse. 

19 Nov.—Members of Armed Services Committee in Madrid (see 
Spain). 

20 Nov.—Closing of Chungking Embassy (see China). 

21 Nov.—Field-Marshal Montgomery arrived in Washington. 

22 Nov.—Arrest of U.S. subject in Hungary for espionage (see Hungary). 

M.D.A.P conference in London on military assistance to Norway 
(see Great Britain). 

23 Nov.—Release of Mr Ward and his staff (see China). 

Western Union. Conversations were held at the Pentagon between 
Mr Johnson, Secretary of Defence, Gen. Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, Gen. Collins, the Army Chief-of-Staff, and 
Field-Marshal Montgomery, chairman of the Western Union C.-in-C. 
Committee. Mr Johnson said later that Field-Marshal Montgomery 
had indicated that all differences among west European military 
leaders had been ‘ironed out’ and that they were now in complete 
harmony. 

Atomic Energy. It was announced that President Truman had accepted 
the resignation of Mr Lilienthal as chairman and member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, with effect from 31 December. 

Treaty with Uruguay (see Uruguay). 

Senator Thomas on German rearmament (see France). 

24 Nov.—Publication of the Petersberg Agreement (see Germany). 

Afghanistan. It was learned that the Export-Import Bank had author- 
ized a credit to Afghanistan not exceeding $21 million, to help finance 
irrigation projects. 

25 Nov.—M.D.A.P. discussions in London on Danish military pro- 
duction (see Great Britain). 

Panama. Mr Miller, assistant Secretary of State, told a press con- 
ference that the events in Panama were ‘a most serious blow to the 
progress of democratic principles’. The U.S.A. would break off relations 
with Panama if Dr Arias were in charge of the Government there. 

Atomic Energy. President Truman conferred at the White House with 
the Attorney-General and Senator McMahon, chairman of the joint 
Congressional committee on atomic energy. 

27 Nov.—Mr Johnson’s denial, in Frankfurt, of U.S. plan to rearm 
Germany (see Germany). 

Gen. Bradley’s denial in Paris of German rearmament (see France). 
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28 Nov.—M.D.A.P. The Defence Department announced the 
establishment of a single Office of Military Assistance under Gen. 
Lemntzer. It also announced the appointment of Gen. Handy, Com- 
mander of U.S. forces in Europe as Mr Johnson’s representative at the 
European co-ordinating committee’s headquarters in London. 

Mr Johnson in Berlin (see Germany) and in London (see Great Britain). 

Atomic Energy. The tripartite talks with Britain and Canada were 
resumed in Washington. Those taking part were Mr Webb, Under- 
Secretary of State, Mr Lilienthal, and the Ambassadors of the two other 
countries. Mr Lilienthal told a press conference that he personally was 
in favour of continuing the war-time partnership with Britain and 
Canada and of expanding the exchange of information. (The existing 
arrangement was due to expire on 31 December.) 

The acting Secretary of Defence, Mr Early, received Field-Marshal 
Slim, Chief of the British Imperial General Staff. 

Greece and Turkey. President Truman reporting to Congress on the 
programme of aid to Greece and Turkey during the period 1 April to 
30 June 1949, expressed satisfaction with the results. 

Attack on U.S. merchant ship by Chinese Nationalists (see China). 

29 Nov.—Mr Johnson on M.D.A.P. (see Great Britain). 

Western Union. Field-Marshal Montgomery addressing a meeting of 
the English-speaking Union in New York said that if the West were 
overrun it would be the end of western civilization. The peoples of 
western Europe must be protected against invasion and not just told 
they would be rescued after it. The defence organization of Western 
Union had achieved results on an international basis that would have 
appeared impossible fifteen years ago. He also stressed the importance 
of the development of a spirit of comradeship between the peoples of 
the five nations. 

Hong Kong. Field-Marshal Slim told a press conference in Washing- 
ton that the British were determined to hold Hong Kong and would 
defend it if it were attacked by the Chinese Communists. 

30 Nov.—Statement at the conclusion of the Istanbul conference of 
U.S. diplomats in the Middle East (see Turkey). 

China. The State Department announced that Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Britain, Egypt, France, India, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway. 
Sweden, and the Philippines had agreed to comply with Mr Acheson’s 
request to protest against the treatment accorded to U.S. consular 
officials at Mukden. Eight other nations had expressed their sympathy, 
but said they could not protest as they had no representatives in Peking. 

Shipping Talks. Discussions began between officials of the National 
Security Resources Board, the Maritime Commission and other 
Federal agencies and shipping officials of Britain, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway on means of 
pooling and operating ocean shipping in the event of war. 


U.S.S.R. 19 Nov.—Yugoslavia. Moscow radio reported that the 
Government had accused the Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires, Mr Latinovic, 
of espionage and had requested his recall. It also disclosed that the 
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U.S.S.R. (continued ) 
Yugoslav Government had requested the recall from Yugoslavia of three 
Soviet diplomats. 

20 Nov.—Soviet share in Danube shipping (see Rumania). 

23 Nov.—Pravda accused officials in the Ministry of Labour Re- 
serves of ‘grave infringement of State discipline by falsifying accounts 
and squandering State property’. 

25 Nov.—Closing of Soviet House of Culture in Belgrade (see Yugo- 
slavia). 

26 Nov.—Rumamia. Tass announced that the Government had signed 
a frontier treaty with Rumania. 


URUGUAY. 23 Nov.—Treaty. The Government signed a treaty of 
friendship, economic development, and commerce with the U.S.A. 


WESTERN UNION. 23 Nov.—The Defence Committee of the 
Brussels ‘Treaty Powers met in London. A statement issued afterwards 
said that the Defence Ministers had examined the work done since their 
last meeting in Luxembourg in July. They ‘approved measures for the 
defence of western Europe prepared by the western Europe Comman- 
ders-in-Chief Committee, and plans for the protection of shipping in 
case of emergency. They gave instructions that continuous efforts 
should be made to improve the effectiveness in defence of existing 
forces. The Ministers also considered the relationship which should 
exist between the newly constituted North Atlantic Treaty organization 
and their own defence organization which continues as an integral part 
of the organization set up under the Brussels Treaty. They decided upon 
proposals which they will put forward to the North Atlantic Defence 
Committee to ensure the maximum co-operation for their mutual 
benefit.’ 

Field-Marshal Montgomery’s discussions in the U.S.A. (see United 
States). - 


YUGOSLAVIA. 18 Nov.—Albanian Note of protest (see Albania). 

19 Nov.—Yugoslav and Soviet requests for recall of each other’s 
diplomats (see U.S.S.R.). 

22 Nov.—Closing of Information Centre in Prague (see Czecho- 
slovakia). 

Formation of new Anglo-Yugoslav Friendship Society (see Great 
Britain). 

23 Nov.—Cszechoslovakia. The Government sent a Note to the Czech 
Embassy protesting against the closing of their Prague Information 
Centre. 

Albanian Note (see Albania). 

25 Nov.—U.S.S.R. Notes posted outside the Soviet House of 
Culture in Belgrade announced that the building had been closed ‘for 
reasons for which the directorate is not responsible’. 
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